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without significance that Great Britain's first envoy to
Paderewski's country was to meet him before any other
of the Polish leaders at home or abroad. Officially there
was no Polish State as yet, and he himself was only Mr.
Ignace Paderewski. Yet England's envoy was to be
received by him first, even before Pilsudski. That name
loomed large, and cast a shadow in the cabin. Paderewski
had even been entrusted by the British Foreign Office to
hand over the Government's instructions to their envoy.
Colonel Wade was announced. Paderewski was in bed.
Madame Helena had not allowed him to get up : he would
have enough opportunities to catch chills and to ruin his
health. Colonel Wade, who until now had been Military
Attach^ at Copenhagen, was a man in the forties. With
his IfHalri uniform and his quiet demeanour he seemed to
bring with him all that natural simplicity of manner which
Paderewski so much admired in the British. Colonel Wade's
moustache was trimmed close, and his uniform had that
masculine smartness which only English uniforms achieve.
It was good to be accompanied by such a man. Paderewski
sat up in bed, and held out his hand with a cordial gesture.
During the short trip from Copenhagen to Danzig
Paderewski felt that he had behind him not only the
power of the British navy, but also that of the British army.
He was almost sorry to leave H.M.S. Concord, when early
in the morning of December 25th they arrived at Danzig.
To show his gratitude, he took off his gold wrist-watch and
presented it to Captain Paton, his host.
rv
It was Christmas Day. There were few people about in
Danzig, but innumerable flags, flags on every building, every
bridge, every gateway : the red flags of Socialism. The
quayside was deserted. A cold mist hung over the empty
docks. A few Poles arrived to greet Paderewski. They were
very excited, particularly at seeing Paderewski in person.
They hid their emotion behind a torrent of enthusiastic